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Tories to tolerate any sign of independence on the part of the
village workers. For the Whig leaders, too, were of the squire-
archy, and accustomed to regard the labourer as a serf without
rights; and their espousal of the cause of Reform in the interest
of the rising middle class made them more determined than
ever to demonstrate their hostility to subversive forces. Henry
Cook and his fellow-victims were butchered by Lord Mel-
bourne to salve the Whig conscience and assure the Tories that
the aristocracy need fear nothing from a Whig Reform.
By 1831 the revolt was over. But the threat from the indus-
trial workers remained. In the case of the miners, the great
landowners, who were also the great coalowners of the North,
exacted speedy vengeance for the concessions which they had
been compelled to make. In 1832 Hepburn's Colliers' Union
was broken in pieces after a desperate struggle, and the South
Wales miners were also involved in a pitched battle with the
colliery owners, in which they too went down to defeat.
By this time, Doherty 5s National Association for the Pro-
tection of Labour was already breaking up, as each section
became too preoccupied with its own special conflicts to have
energy to spare for building up the wider movement. The
N.A.P.L. ceased to exist; but most of the Unions which Doherty
had helped to call into being survived and remained active
despite the adverse state of trade and employment. The
Spinners' Union, the Potters' Union and the Clothiers' Union
lived on to play their part in the great Trade Union struggle of
the years after the Reform Act; and the Yorkshire section of
the N.A.P.L. also held together in a Leeds, Huddersfield and
Bradford District Union which united the workers in a con-
siderable number of trades.
In face of the depression, however, the Unions in the textile
areas, beaten in their wage struggles, were turning more of
their attention 10 the campaign for a new Factory Act, in
which they had the support of a considerable number of the
more progressive employers. The Ten Hours5 movement,
which was to achieve its first success in the Factory Act of 1833,
and actually to win the Ten Hours' Day fourteen years later, in
1847, was born in the troubled years which followed Doherty5s
success in welding the cotton spinners into a powerful Union